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ROYCROFT BOOKS 
—1898— 
JONNETS FROM THE POR- 


| TUGUESE & By Elizabeth 
| Barrett Browning & &% & 


Four Hundred and Twenty-five copies on 
* Whatman Hand-made Paper. Modeled after 
the Venetian. Special initials designed by 
Mr. W. W. Denslow. Hand illumined— 
bound in boards. Price, . . . $5.00 


ab?s 


HE DESERTED VILLAGE 
By 
i DR. OLIVER GOLDSMITH 


Four Hundred and Forty copies on What- 
man Paper. Hand illumined—a very sumpt- 
uous specimen of eee 

Pree, . . *. $5.00 
Five copies specially ‘illumined, $10. 00 


AND AND BRAIN: A sym- 
posium of Essays on applied 


Socialism 22 2% wf wf 


by William Morris, Alfred Russel Wallace, 
Henry S. Salt, Grant Allen, Bernard Shaw 
and Edward Carpenter. Printed on Kelm- 
scott Hand-made pape, bound in boards. 
a - + @ 








IITTLE JOURNEYS TO THE 
HOMES OF EMINENT & 
WOMEN by Elbert Hubbard 





Four Hundred and Seventy copies on What- 
man paper, hand illumined # Printed in 
double columns. About two thousand para- 
graph marks in each book in red and blue, 
alternating, all hand work. This is the most 
elaborate piece of book-making yet at- 
tempted by the Roycrofters, and the only 
book ever made in America where para- 
graph marks and initials are inserted by 
hand, It is a near approach to the Venetian, 
when the scribe, illuminator and _ printer 
collaborated, Price, . . . . $10.00 


ar 


i TENNYSON & & & & 
Byree, « + ew wo se Oe 





Nine Hundred and Twenty-five copies on 
Ruisdael. Special Denslow initials in colors. 
Bound in drab chamois. 


S IT SEEMS TO ME. Eight 


| Essays by Elbert Hubbard & 
Price, . - « « « « Qa.me 





On Rough English Paper, rubricated initials. 
Bound in flexible chamois, silk lined. 

















m7 DREAM OF JOHN BALL® 
By WILLIAM MORRIS. 
Dew, « 2s ow es es es ee 


100 copies on ‘‘ Whatman,” illumined, $5.00 


Nine Hundred copies on Boxmoor paper. 
Rubricated initials. 
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Nine Hundred copies on Kelmscott Hand- 
made paper. Illumined initials. 


atts 


ONFESSIONS OF AN OPI- 


UM-EATER & & & & 
By THOMAS DE QUINCEY 


Nine Hundred and Twenty-five copies on 
‘*Boxmoor.”’ Price, . . . . « $2.00 





atts 


HE RUBAIYAT OF OMAR 
KHAYYAM. Being the Fitz- 
Gerald Translation of 1879; 





With the address of Hon. John Hay at the 
Omar Khayyam Club, London, as a preface. 
Nine Hundred and Twenty-five copies. The 
book is done on antique paper, initials in 
red and blue, alternating, after the Oriental 














manner. The binding is rough chamois, 


olive green, satin lined: the whole effect be- be 
ing fairly pleasing. Price, . . . $2.00 Cx 
“— gl 


JACK NUMBERS OF THE 
i PHILISTINE: One volume 4 


jinabook: & & & %& 


Stoutly bouod in boards, Roycroft style: 
Vol’s I and II (scarce), each, . $2.00 
Vol’s III and IV, each, . . . $1.00 
Vol’s V and VI will be supplied for a short 
time at the nominal price of Fifty Cents 
each, which barely covers cost of binding 
and postage—this in consideration of the 
Faithful Philistine who receives them giv- 
ing out his old numbers as tracts among 
the unregenerate. 










ews 
_ who desire Roycroft books flic 
for Christmas-time can signify 
their wishes now and the books will 
be reserved and sent forward at any 


time they may designate. This will { T 
save a possible disappointment, as tor 
boc 


these limited editions will go quickly. 
The Roycrofters employ no agents & 
do not sell thro dealers, their books ’ 
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being sent direct from the Shop to the 

Collector. The Roycrofters are very 

glad tosend their books on inspection. 
THE ROYCROFT SHOP, 


EAST AURORA, 
NEW YORK, 


¥ 
"gO ME extracts from let- 
ters from a few well 
} known Book Lovers: 





HE style in which you have re-printed ‘* Sesame 
and Lilies ’’ is very pleasing to Mr. Ruskin. He 
wishes me to say that this beautiful book goes far in 
atoning for the typographical sins that have been in- 
flicted on his writings by certain American publishers. 
James Flutt Lipton, 
Coniston, Jan. 5, 1898. Secretary. 
ewe 
SEND you love and blessings for the noble vol- 
ume, It seems like a breath from some old Scrip- 
torium of the Middle Ages, when the making of 
books was a holy service, not a speculation. 
CHARLES WARREN STODDARD. 
The Bungalow. 
Washington, D. C., March 6, 1898. 








ER Majesty, The Queen, directs me to express to 
) Mr. and Mrs. Hubbard the pleasure she has had 
in the beautiful copy of ‘‘Sonnets from the Portu- 
guese.’’ The combination of paper, typography, illu- 
minations and binding is so harmonious that the work 
has been given a place among The Queen’s intimate 
book treasures. H&LEN Barstow, 

Assistant to the Librarian. 


Windsor Castle, June 18, 1898. 
ers 
HAND you check for the six books that have been 
safely received and sent on their way to make six 
dear friends happy. You must send me two copies of 
each one of the Roycroft books as issued, to my Lon- 
don address, I have just learned where East Aurora 
really is, and am quite provoked to think that I spent 
all last week at Buffalo and did not go out to see 
‘* how you do it.” ELLEN TERRY. 
Pittsburgh, Dec. 4, 1897. 
at! 


OUR book-making is most quaint and pleasing, 
withal. Iam glad to say that my library holds 


several Roycroft volumes. E. C. STEDMAN. 
Brouxville, N. Y., Oct. 4, 1897. 
ats 


OR the check enclosed please send me another 

** Rubaiyat.’’ The loving care you bestow on 
your work I hope is not without its due reward. 

New York, July 27, 1898. Joun L. Sropparp. 
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IIE Roycroft books are a delight, and I am 
showing them to my friends with intent to prove 
that the world moves. And in moving backward to 
the time of those Early Venetian Printers (who made 
such beautiful books while Columbus was discovering 
America) you have done well. I cannot say you have 
improved on the Venetians, but you have nearly 
equalled them. 
W. E. GLADSTONE. 
Hawarden, Sept. 16, 1897. 
ers 
I1TAVE seen some of your books, and will ask you 
to send me, care Southern Hotel, one copy each 
of the publications you have in stock. 
MopJESKA. 
January 5, 1898. (Countess Bozenta. ) 


awe 


y’ YURS is a classic touch in book-making. You put 

the best inside the covers, and the plainness of 

the bindings seems to enhance the delight when one 

turns the leaves. NATHAN HASKELL DOLE. 
Jamaica Plains, March 13, 1897. 





as 


AM spending a week here with my friend, Mrs. 
Ole Bull, and must tell you of the delight that the 
Roycroft books have given us * * * 
FRANCES E, WILLARD. 
Cambridge, May 8, 1897. 








EVERAL Kelmscott books are mine and I am sure 
that Roycroft publications do not suffer in com- 
parison. Your work shows a distinct personality, and 
the small imperfections I find, only add to their 
charm, like a patch on beauty’s face. 
HAROLD FREDERIC, 
London, April 2, 1898. 


o 


T IS probably true that Moses had no Christian 
name; but in any event the dress you have given 
this book is a delight to the eye. I would be proud 
to have some little thing of my own come forth from 
the ** ROYCROFT SHOP.” 
London, Dec. 1, 1897. I, ZANGWILL. 


ews 
HE volume came in good order. Just to hold and 
caress such a book is a joy. 
LAURENCE HUTTON, 
New York, Feb. 15, 1897. 
ews 


R,. E. S. WILLARD sends greetings to the Roy- 
crofters and begs that they will record his per- 
manent London address and send him one each of 
their books as fast as issued. Mr. Willard will not be 
so captious as to criticise the ‘* Ruskin and Turner”’ 
just received—let the fact that he encloses check be 
its own comment. 
Toronto, Jan. 10, 1898. 
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THE PHILISTINE 


THE TRAMP, HIS DOG, & THEIR BOOK. 


ATE I saw a vagabond, 
E Lolling on a seat 
In the park; 
L } 


=== Reading he with vision fond 
In a volume neat 
Until dark. 


| 





Dog was squatting at his side, 
To his master dear 
Nestled close ; 
Not a quiver on his hide 
Save when in his ear 
Twitchings rose. 


As his master turned a leaf 
He from page to page 
Gave it heed; 
Surely ’t was beyond belief 
At his tender age 
Dog could read f 


Master hungry, poor and thin, 
Dog was just the same, 
And it seemed 
Bones were almost thro their skin ; 
Sore they were and lame 
While they dreamed. 
97 








For an hour I watcht them there, 
Partly hid from view 
By a copse ; 
Crackers were their only fare, 
Doggie with ado 
Lickt his chops. 


“ What d’ ye call your dog, my friend?” 
Questioned, he replied : 
“* Argos, sir ; 
If our fortunes ever mend, 
Better I'll provide 
Fer the cur.” 


And the book he so much prized 
Smilingly he showed 
To me quick ; 
I was almost paralyzed— 
Horace! at the ode 
** Lydia, dic!” 


Tramp and dog that night slept soft, 
And I gave the pair 
Solaces— 
Victual and a cleanly loft— 
(And displayed my rare 
Horaces. ) 
—Irving Browne. 
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THE GREAT AMERICAN NOVEL. 

LSE I mistake the literary promise of 

the age, somewhere in America the 

| man or woman exists who, in this de- 

| cade, perchance, will give us our real- 
ly great book of fiction. He may be writing it 
now. We may not recognize him at first, but, 
like the Ancient Mariner, he is bound to tell his 
story, and we shall be bound to listen, tho, like 
the Wedding Guest, we may at the first be fear- 
ful and beat our breasts and deny our prophet. 
Suill he wiil have at us insistently : 

‘There was a ship,” quoth he. 

And we shall hear his tale & shrug our shoul- 
ders, perhaps, and cut him up with cynical crit- 
icisms, and perhaps reject and revile him in our 
pharisaical way, and finally take him to our 
hearts, to remain with us throughout our lives, 
and in good time come to be known and loved 
and honored by all the children of men. 
Who will he be ? Let us discuss him as a man, 
for he is more likely to be of that gender. 
He will be a man who has lived & who knows 
life. He will be a traveled man and one who 
can look at a thing from more than one side. 
He will be round, rather than three-cornered. 
The three-cornered novelist is now filling the 
shelves, but the round novelist will come later 
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or I shall become the pessimist that I now pray 
not to be. Our round novelist will know some 
part of America as he knows his own name. It 
will shine forth to him as a land illumined. He 
will know its back trails as well as its high- 
ways. He will know its trees, its rocks and its 
gullies. He will know its levels and its rises. 
He will know its sheep & its goats. And more 
than anything else, he will know its people @ 
They will be his people, as Eliot’s were hers & 
Hardy’s his and Hugo’s his. They will not be 
the bloodless creatures of an indurated brain. 
They will be the Hester Prynnes, Adam Bedes, 
Tess Derbyfields and Jean Valjeans. It signi- 
fies nothing that the characters I have instanced 
are lowly ones. Some of our novelists’ people 
may be as lordly as any in Lytton. But they 
will be real—a part and parcel of our novelist’s 
life. He will know them and he will know their 
ways *-—>- 

He will be healthy with the health that comes 
from well oxygenated blood—none of your an- 
zemic creatures he. He will not be of the man- 
ner of the superficial, nor of the time-serving, 
nor of any of those “little folk of little soul” 
who “rise up to buy and sell again.” He will 
never have sprung from his desk at the soul- 
deadening whirr of an electric bell nor answer- 
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ed summons fetched by office boy. Tho poor 
(he can no more be wealthy than any other 
poet) he will have a conscience & a soul above 
these ——2~9 
He will not be a man to write opinions at the 
dictation of others, to live by their quarrels, 
thrive by their ills or prosper by their necessi- 
ties. No smug time-server he; no wearer of a 
high white wall of enamel about his stiffened 
neck ; no user of pomade, or walking exhibitor 
of badge of this or that order, nor of large dia- 
mond cravat pin; no man who is afraid to be 
seen on the street bearing a package greater 
than three by five inches in size, or who drives 
a horse with half a tail. 
Which is not to say that there are not many 
very worthy men who willingly and some few 
who unwillingly suffer under these convention- 
alisms, nor that they are not excellent & gentle 
and fair-spoken. But none of them will write 
the great American novel or anything very » 
great, be it epic, historic or scientific. 
He will be less urban than rustic, as have been 
nearly all the great ones, from Chaucer to 
Shakespeare, from Goldsmith to Hardy. What 
dweller among mile-long rows of man-made 
walls ever struck so true a note as did that poor 
Warwickshire peasant who gave us the price- 
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less ‘“‘Lear’’? From the urban kotbed come 
such as the unhealthy Saltus, the libidinous 
Zola, and the feverish Grant Allen. Art is in 
them, and great art, but it is the art of the wan- 
ing Hellas, of the dying Rome, whose last days 
were the days of the passion-swayed perverts. 
He will be a man to smile at the world’s pet- 
tiness and effeminacy, “to scorn delights & live 
laborious days.” Like Tolstoi, we shall prob- 
ably find him at times laying stone walls or 
digging ditches with uprolled sleeve and brow 
bedamped. Like the rare and rugged Jchn Bur- 
roughs, he will not fear to drive a cow down 
Broadway if he have a mind, nor scruple to go 
whither he please, or how he please. 
Sham life such as is found in the congested 
centers of population and in its clubhouses, the 
pride of their vain gregariousness, will not @ 
tempt him so much as real life, where as a man, 
he can remain a man, lead a man’s life, vex not 
his patient muse and fetter not his soul. 
His will not be gaslight writing. It will not be 
enveloped in a beery haze. It will not be like a 
bad dream. It will be clear and vigorous & full 
of God’s sunshine. 
™ There, you fancy him an ascetic and arena- 
searching Thoreau or a wild-wailing Whitman. 
Not he, tho he have their ruggedness and ® 
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their simplicity of taste. He will be a greater 
Kipling, a mightier Stevenson. The writer of 
“The Man Who Would Be King,” revels in 
the shadows of the Himalayas or of Monad- 
nock and is not any more a city-seeker than 
was the author of ‘‘ David Balfour,” who loved 
“that gray Galloway land’’ and the sands of 
the Samoan beach. He will be a kind of Muir, 
a lover of the grand things of nature, one who 
says that “going to the mountains is going 
home,” and he will have in him the spirit of 
Wordsworth &® 

Hawthorne was not giving his heart away, “a 
sordid boon,’”’ when he wrote the “‘ Scarlet Let- 
ter” and “ Blithedale,’’ unless, indeed, he had 
given it away to nature. I am pleased to think 
that our ideal novelist will keep the thought 
that Maurice Thompson has framed so stoutly: 
“ High thinking and the perfect heat of creative 
work demand a certain insulation and at the 
same time a close connection with that mys- 
terious storage battery called nature.” 
Because of his chosen environment our ideal 
novelist’s work will be his own and he will be 
a fixed and glowing star, and will not be the 
uncertain point of light in a milky way where 
mind feeds upon mind and reads for produc- 
tion and not merely for diversion. Our present- 
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day novelists move so closely together that ® 
their orbits are not distinguishable one from 
the other ¢# They borrow each other’s pretty 
phrases and each other’s “ situations”’ & plots 
so that the reading of one suffices for the read- 
ing of the whole boiling of them. Not so the 
Hugos, the Balzacs, the Hawthornes, not so 
the Turgenevs and the De Maupassants. They 
have their divergent ways, & not the solar walk 
itself is more discrete. 
Little of agnosticism will he feel and nothing 
of natural selection, vicarious atonement, fire 
and brimstone, hell & damnation. For he will 
be a Gentleman in the broad sense—a hopeful 
man—in his eyes the light of truth, in his heart 
the love of God. 

—Frank Bailey Millard. 

- 
CYCLE GOSSIP. 
know the story of the big white road 
| And the sweet secret of the river path: 
Ah, not a sweeter one the wide world 
vw hath! 
We know the tale of each vine-clad abode, 
Of velvet fields where winter wheat is sowed 
And of the mead gleaned for the after-math. 
The evening’s sigh & the glad morning’s laugh 
Are ours, their blessings pure on us bestowed. 
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We heard to-day from all the noisy crows 
And from the meadow lark & shy wood-thrush 
And waving fields with banners green unfurled, 
Coquetting with each zephyr soft that blows, 
The choicest bit of news—that blue skies blush 
To see the golden sunshine kiss the world. 

—Eleanor Winn. 

- 
SUCH IS LIFE. 

We OW, mammy, tell us the story.” 
**Honey, you know you is done tired 
of dat story long ’go.” 

2) « But Miss Brown has never heard it 
and I like to listen as I used to.” 

“Yer yuse to put yer head on my shoulder en 
jest look so sweet and serious-like out ,dem 
purty eyes I had to tell yer every time.” 

“The story, mammy, the story!” 

‘Hab to git he own way same es when he been 
a little chile—stot me honey ’’——“‘ Long, long 
ago everybody was black, no white peop——”’ 
**no white folks ’t all, all black es I is en some 
blacker, too @ One day yar come long a man 
white—O, my soul! white aint no name fur it, 
he dat white he scare ’em mose ter deth, dey 
nebber seen nuthin’ like it. Some o’ dem stot ter 
run but he call out, ‘Aint nuthin’ onnatural 
*bout me, if dey is I gwine tell yer if yer want 
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ter know.’ Den heap o’ people jest crowd round 
him en he say he done hab a dream en he larn 
*bout a ribber en he was tell to go wash heself 
in dat water ; he say ‘twar fine in dar en he stay 
long time, en when he come out, bless yer! he 
ben white en hab pink in he cheek en red lips, 
he hair yaller like gole! How de people listen, 
en some gitting ready to go "fore he thro talk- 
in’, fer he say he will show 'em de way. Course 
dey likes ter git white if dey can, white’s put- 
tier en black ebery time. My soul en body but 
folks is different now ! all make by de same pat- 
tern en de same maker, but dat pattern am 
changed putty often ; cut down, fold over, gad- 
dered, creased, basted wrong en ebery which 
way? 

** Some dem follgs jest run, some walk fas’, some 
go long natural like. When dey git dar some 
wash agen en agen—dey fair like Miss Helen 
hyar, some aint want to stay so long, dey sat- 
isfied, or want to find somethin else ter do, so 
dey git mos’ es white but dey hair en eyebrows 
stay dark. Heaps o’ folks go back home fur dem 
what can’t come, en some carry de water—aint 
yer know how some families is all fair or all 
dark, en some time dey mixed like ? Sc:ae dem 
folks stubborn or lazy en don’t care—some 
can’t go, no way to git dar,—nobody to help 
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*em or git ’em water. Some keep odders from 
goin’—meanness en debilment make ’em do it. 
*Ribber goin’ dry.’ Den yer oughter see ‘em! 
Runnin’ wus en eber, but de water goin’ fas’ en 
dey put off too long; some hab good reason, 
some bad, some none 't all. 

“ De water goin’, goin’, goin’. So yer see some 
folks is white, some cream Jookin , some yaller, 
some brown, some black, dey jest goin’ when 
nuthin’ but mud lef en dot mos’ dry. Dey jump 
up en down en slap de mud wid dey hands, but 
dey aint ‘nuff fur nothin’ much, jest bleach 
de bottom o’ dey feet en hands little bit.” 

—Annie Laurie Hine. 


° 
ON BEING IN LOVE. 
| = T even this title is original. Jerome 
| K. Jerome wrote an article on it in his 
| Idle Thoughts of an Idle Fellow,” 
5! and in it he says, that love is like the 
measles—you ‘ve got to go thro it. That ’s true. 
But he also says, that, like'the measles, it only 
comes once. Here I beg to differ from him. I 
verily believe, that a man can be in love many 
times, and honestly so @ The reason why so 
many say that one can only love truly once in 
one’s life, is that a man’s first affaire du coeur 
(or a woman’s for that matter) is a venture into 
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an unknown territory and therefor vested with 
a peculiar charm, the memory of which lingers 
a long time in the young, susceptible heart. 
And yet Time, aided by a young and healthy 
constitution, knows how to heal the heart, even 
if, as in actual life, the application of a caustic 
be necessary in the shape of a fallen Idol or of 
a broken Illusion in connection with the object 
of the once so fierce and dauntless a passion. 
@ Then comes the period of indifference, which 
we always said could never, never be, but @ 
learned to know by a never-to-be-repeated ex- 
perience. The Idol then is fallen and the niche 
empty, the flame is dead and the hearth colder 
than before the fire was kindled. It is then that 
our lot is hardest to bear. It is then that we 
curse the light of the Sun and the day which 
brought us into this world to see it. It is then 
that we need strong characters, and that char- 
acters are made or marred. It is then that while 
begging the Deity for the power to forget, we 
also beg to be permitted to once more love, as 
we loved before, & no longer be made to grope 
in utter darkness. And so it is, that in the grop- 
ing, our eager souls are sometimes able to at- 
tract another spark from the sacred altar. For 
Nature, true to herself, abhors a vacuum in the 
human heart as well as anywhere else, & brings 
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us a step nearer to our cherished Ideals, a step 
higher, while the Ideals themselves remain on 
the proud pinnacle, where we placed them, ® 
when first our young hearts began to shape 
them. And so my sisters and brethren, when all 
seems dark and gloomy, and we have that in- 
definite, indefinable pain gnawing away at the 
pits of our stomachs ; when we must needs hug 
the memory of our affection close to our hearts 
to keep them both warm, let us force ourselves 
to think: “It is much better as it is; there is a 
good time coming yet,” even if it makes us feel 
like a dead tree. For wood, seasoned and dried, 
if not too weatherbeaten, is much more useful 
for violins, and at least makes better firewood, 
than the soft, green, succulent sapling. Yes, in- 
deed, there are as good fish * * * 
—Victor A. Bles. 
¥ 
THOUGHTS. 

fe~mena|E WHO never exaggerates is incapa- 
lal ble of speaking the truth. But equally 

| unwise and dangerous is he who al- 
& ways exaggerates. The world is nei- 
ther a level plain nor a level mountain. 





If you would be a ruler of men, be ruled your- 
self absolutely by some great idea @ Because: 
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The world would n’t bid more than two cents 
for your naked ego, but for a man plus an idea 
it would very likely give as much as—five. 





We give explanations to those only who do not 
ask them §& @ 





The impersonal pain in feeling that some friend 
is unworthy of even our friendship may be hard- 
er to bear than the private loss of that person’s 
friendship.—The truth of this will be felt by 
those only who love the noble things of the 
spirit more than they love the man or woman 
that lacks those things. 





Friendship is travel over a tight rope. As for 
any other body, two legs are of course neces- 
sary. (Item: said legs must be of about equal 
length). Now there be some who desire & de- 
mand friendship, and even blissfully imagine 
they do give the same, who yet halt wofully be- 
cause sadly deformed. Ototototoi! friendship 
with such, being practically one-legged, hops 
along spasmodically for atime but soon, willy- 
nilly, topples off the tight rope and breaks its 
little neck # ® 





Slang is the daughter of Imagination and Vul- 
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garity. In other words it is embryo, or some- 
times dethroned, poetry. 





Evil brags and boasts. Good is silent. 





Absolute evil & absolute virtue alike acknowl- 
edge no law. 





When we are great enuff to see that all things 
are relative and that therefore the conclusions 
of an ignorant half-pint conscience equal mor- 
ally those of a gallon one ; when we admit that, 
all things considered, a cannibal nation may be 
as near The Eternal as we; when “ Duty” is 
the longest word in the language and synony- 
mous on one side with “God ;"’ when we see 
that he who says “I am better than thou "’ may 
be the smaHest fish in the pond; when we are 
as careful not to bear false witness as we now 
are to collect debts ; when we are as anxious to 
have a white soul as we now are to have a well- 
washed face ; when—ah, yes! when ? 





Human nature is the highest and lowest, sad- 

dest and happiest, foolishest and wisest, cruel- 

est and kindest, simplest and most composite, 

purest and most corrupt, most despondent and 

hopeful, most selfish & unselfish, most loving 
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and hate-full, yes, the most devilish as well as 
the divinest, thing on the face of the earth. For 
wondrous and awful variety, and this in even 
one individual, no mixture of the chemist can 
equal human nature. 





Words leak. Yet, somehow, their spirit enters 

the cup open to receive it. 

—Charles P. Nettleton. 
¥ 

HEART TO HEART TALKS#e 
WITH PHILISTINES BY THE 
PASTOR OF HIS FLOCK #Re 
CE there was a Farmer from Swales 
Hollow drove up to Gerber’s Under- 
taking Establishment in East Aurora, 
and askt the price of a coffin that was 
in the window. Mr. Gerber explained the price 
was so much; and as the Farmer lookt the 
picture of Woe and had evidently driven a long 
way, Mr. Gerber invited him into the private 
office and askt if he would not take Something. 
For altho Mr. Gerber is not given to the Cup, 
yet he always has a little Choice XXX on hand 
for Emergencies. After the Farmer had taken 
three fingers he askt the price for Attendance 
and Hearse @ Mr. Gerber told him so much. 
Then for Embalming ; anda goodly cash figure 
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was named for which Mr. Gerber saidhe would py pyyyy. 
furnish everything. ISTINE 
Then the Farmer took three fingers more and 

sat dazed with Sorrow, like Patience sitting on 

a monument smiling at beef. 

@ After several moments had passed the Un- 

dertaker broke the silence by asking, ‘‘ Who is 

the er— the deceased ?”’ 

‘“‘ The which ?”’ askt the Farmer. 

‘‘ The person who is dead—who is it?” 

«* Why no one is dead that I know on!” 

“But you wanted a coffin, you said ?”’ 

“ Coffin! I don’t want no coffin. And anyway, 

did n’t you agree to furnish everything ?”’ 

The Farmer was duly kickt down the Steps. 





RE is an item clipped from a breezy 
letter by Emma Carleton in the Cin- 
cinnati “‘ Enquirer.” “I was on my way 

See) to Niagara Falls and changed cars at 
Buffalo, where I waited in the station dozing 
for half an hour. As I sat there a nervous 
little woman with many bargain day bundles 
approacht me hurriedly and askt all in a mouth- 
| ful: ‘Did you hear any buddy call East Au- 
roarer!’ I askt her to repeat it, and then ex- 
plained that I had heard no one call East Au- 
rora, for if I had, I certainly would have an- 
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swered the glad summons. But soon the St. 
Peter at the gate did call ‘East Aurora—all 
aboard!’ I sat there stolidly and saw the train 
glide away. I had changed my mind, and con- 
cluded that Philistine giants had best be viewed 
from a long distance, unless you have a range- 
finder with you.” 


|ATER ADVICES FROM IRVING 
BROWNE: 
Now the rarest of the lot 
Is erast from my 
Catalog ; 
Tramp, I think, purloined it not, 
But ’t was pilfered by 
That ’ere dog. 


| HE belief seems to be pretty generally 
accepted by the Discerning that Xan- 
§| tippe has been a very much maligned 


( and misunderstood woman. She knew 
the latent greatness of her husband and in or- 
der to bring him out & get him to express him- 
self resorted to the skeme of hen-pecking him. 
Soft, gentle endearments would have ruined 
that man: he would just have laid around the 
house, and like Oliver Twist, askt for more. 
But Xantippe studied the case and weighed the 
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matter and then deliberately applied the can- 
tharides and let the world write her down as a 
shrew in order that her husband might win 
glorious immortality. Had she not driven Soc- 
rates out into the streets he would never have 
watched the flood of life and pondered on the 
problems of life and death. Finding no place at 
home he went forth and sought satisfaction by 
talking filosofy with the bridle maker @ And 
Xantippe is not the last woman who sacrificed 
all for the love of a man, either. 
* 

| WWi ILL the Philistines please observe that 
| altho the “ Chap-Book” is dead, very 
| dead, thro fatty degeneration of the 

cerebrum, I have not once said, “I 
gloat, I gloat!” 





am 


“tN A clipping from the New York “ Tri- 
bune ” sent me by some good rural @ 
friend, Rev. Mr. Clagett of Dallas, 
Texas, is quoted as saying this about 

progressive euchre: ‘It is one of the cunning- 

est skemes Satan ever invented to fill up his 

fiery dominion. It actually makes me blush to 

think that there is need to talk to Christians 

about the right or the wrong of this thing. It 
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began as a fad, a makeshift of those who could 
find no other way of entertaining company. 
Now it is a curse—just ordinary gambling.” 
Well, the clipping was turned over by accident 
on my desk and on the other side, in the Brook- 
lyn “ News’’ I read this: “‘A progressive eu- 
chre party will be given this evening at the 
Hotel St. George, Brooklyn, in the interest of 
the Brooklyn Diet Dispensary. Something like 
four hundred persons will take part in the 
game.” @ 

Surely Charity does cover a multitude of sins 
—in Brooklyn! 

When Texas condemns a social pastime as too 
sinful for that climate, it is time for civilization 
to take a look at its hand, so to speak. I don’t 
draw very hard lines on the morality of euchre, 
but it does seem like a case of cruelty to ani- 
mals when sixteen or twenty persons of mature 
age are herded in a room to play cards under 
the whip for four or five consecutive hours. 
Whether it is good taste to pervert amusement 
into a hardship I do not pretend to say, taste 
being various in social matters, but the very 
fact that it is various emfasizes the hardship. 
There’s no more individuality in a progressive 
euchre party than in a treadmill, and a precious 
little more intellectual stimulus, to my think- 
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ing. It is bad enuff to torture women with si- 
lence at whist, but to multiply the martyrdom, 
calls for protest even to the extent of revolution. 
» Let us play cards, if we can’t play anything 
else, in the grand old way and call it sport, but 
keep the churning machine for dogs. I’ll none 
of it! 
¥ 

g|N AT least one of the centers of culture 
§| and chocolate it has become the cor- 
| rect thing totalk, and possibly to read, 

Quo Vadis, and I understand Nero is 
vent just horrid, as a rule. In the East where 
they look for a motif in everything from a buzz 
saw symfony to yellow literature, there is much 
wonderment as to what the unpronounceable 
Pole sought to teach #¢ Thanks to Humphry 
Ward and her compeers for this. A conclusion 
has been reacht by certain critics, guided more 
or less by the publishers, that the book seeks 
to show that the doctrine of non-resistance & 
the promise of a rapturous future life gave 
Christianity power to supersede paganism. The 
glory of the present world’was all achieved in 
Greece and Rome and there was nothing more 
to live for. Hence a people that had none of 
this to lose, being poor & opprest, and having 
paradise in view on the other side, could not be 
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crushed by persecution. They did n’t fear death. 
But even our Polish author tells us the Romans 
did not fear death, so fortitude in the last trial 
was not so exceptional as to challenge the won- 
der of the Romans.And if the hope of a future life 
gave conquest over paganism, that “most strict- 
est sect’ of Pharisees ought to have overcome 
the world—but they didn’t. Perhaps their in- 
terest in another world was annulled by a com- 
mercial outreach for the good things of this. 
In our day the doctrine of non-resistance is n't 
making very much head. The Quakers might 
have set the river afire in the days of the Au- 
gustans, but they are not numerically a very 
encouraging evidence now of the vitality of that 
feature of Christian ethics. And as for Quo Va- 
dis, Rev. Lyman Abbott says it is “a subtle 
and invidious attack on Christianity.” 


* 
i THE preface to the ** Marble Faun,” 
| awthorne confesses that his best 
ork was done for one single, particu- 
ar person. This person was so indul- 
gent that he could overlook all small faults and 
foibles, and so strong that he could go with 
Hawthorne on his highest Empyrean flights. 
He comprehended all that was between the 
lines and sympathized with the author’s every 
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aspiration. And yet he was a critic of so high 
and noble a mind that he demanded the best, & 
instantly knew when the author groped for his 
reasons and fumbled for his facts. 
Hawthorne avers that every author who writes 
well writes for some One. This One he ideal- 
izes @ In the olden time it was the “ Gentle 
Reader” or the “ Beloved Reader ” or the “ In- 
dulgent Reader ;"’ & to this ideal Person Haw- 
thorne always addrest himself, confident of a 
patient hearing. He says that never in all his 
life did he meet this Person face to face; he 
never had a letter from him, nor a visible sign, 
but still the author sent his winged scrolls out 
into the void with full faith that they would 
reach their rightful destination. 
Browning exprest the same idea, only in an- 
other way, when he replied to a carping critic, 
“Itis not surprising that you do not under- 
stand my lines, for I do not write for you.” 
Hawthorne, I am sure, here voiced a truth that 
is universal to every man who toils & delves in 
the realm of art. For the simple intent of all 
art is to communicate your feelings and emo- 
tions to another. Art has its rise in the need of 
human companionship -® You feel certain 
thoughts and strive to express them. You may 
express by music, by chiseled shapes, by paint- 
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ed canvas or thro written words. At the last all 
art is one. And as you work, over against you 
sits another, who says, “ Yes, yes,-I under- 
stand!" <<. 

The person I write for is a Woman. 

At times she sits and looks at me, leaning for- 
ward, resting her chin on her hand. She smiles 
indulgently, and sometimes a little sadly, as 
my pen runs on. She knows me so perfectly 
that she often anticipates what I would say & 
thus saves me the trouble of writing it g@ She 
guesses my every mood. Certainly she is no 
silly, young thing with bangs & frizzes, ready 
to giggle at slight excuse, & filled with virginal 
pruriency @ This woman has suffered and 
known & felt and that is why she understands. 
Her heart has been purified in the white fires of 
experience. She knows more than I, for she sees 
all around me, and any little effort to palm off 
a white lie, or the smallest attempt at insincer- 
ity or affectation only brings a wondering look, 
that stings me for a week anda day @ She 
is no prude, is this woman who watches me 
with wistful eyes: I can say anything to her I 
choose, no topic is forbidden—she only asks 
that I be honest & frank. I always know when 
I have pleased her, for then she holds out her 
arms in a slow, sweeping gesture, but when I 
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step forward all I clasp is empty air. So I know 
I have never really seen her, nor have I ever 
received from her a letter. She is the sister of 
my soul, and for her I write because she under- 
stands. 
* 

HIE duels between our celestial and 
| terrestrial natures often take place 
k so deep a point in our souls that 
|e} we are not aware of the conflict—but 
still the fight is on. 






- 

jews of the discovery recently made 
| by a young American student at Ath- 
ens has reacht us and is rekindling the 
; 3| enthusiasm of numismatists all over 
the country. The student, whose name has not 
accompanied the announcement, has discov- 
ered an ancient coin of great rarity. News of 
his find reacht the Department of Numismatics 
in the British Museum & he has been informed 
that thus far they have been unable to find its 
duplicate ——>9 

It seems that during a recent walk in the vicin- 
ity of Athens he discovered what seemed to be 
an ancient coin. He took the relic to his rooms 
and carefully cleaned it. He thought it proba- 
ble that the coin was quite old, but he was 
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wholly unprepared for what followed. Imagine 
his surprise when he discovered on the coin 
this date: “137 B. C.” 
¥ 
“=|ENNESS MILLER’S fine combine 
| with the tribe of Jaeger to cheat the 
washerwoman in the count has devel- 
oped into a Trust. 


¥ 
ILLIAM M. REEDY isa poet, proph- 
et, and man of the world. He also has 
more than a speaking acquaintance 
at, | with the flesh and the devil. And yet 
in a recent number of the St. Louis “ Mirror ’”’ 
Reedy wonders why Dillingham publishes such 
villainous bad books. I really wonder if Reedy 
really wonders ? Anyway, I ’ll tell him the rea- 
son why Dillingham publishes such villainous 
bad books. It is because Dillingham is paid for 
it by the authors of the aforesaid books @ In 
olden times when publishers took their own 
risks, or books were issued by patrons, they 
were believed by some one beside the author to 
be good. An author’s opinion about his work is 
worth no more than a fond mother’s concerning 
the beauty or intellectual status of her first 
born. When an author presents his babe to Dil- 
lingham for baptism, Father Dillingham ex- 
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plains that it is the lustiest, likliest infant that 
ever lifted a yowl, & if the author will advance 
say, five hundred dollars, the youngster shall 
have immortality and the fond parent honors & 
riches and an abiding niche in the world’s ca- 
thedral &* 
And so, just as women accept the most fulsome 
flattery, saying inwardly the man must be 
right, the author congratulates the bunco pub- 
lisher on his insight §#& The money is raised— 
often borrowed, mortgages being given on 
homes. Dillingham takes the money, winks the 
other eye, prints the fool book and sends a copy 
to Reedy for review, because he is obliged to 
send a few out—the author demands it. But the 
book does not go to buyers, it only goes to 
Reedy. And now Reedy asks in affected inno- 
cence why it was printed! 
Rats! Reedy, know you not that some publish- 
ers prey on the joys and hopes of innocent au- 
thors and coin their tears and sorrows & loves 
into pelf? : 
¥ 
|) EVERAL times in these pages I have 
intimated that doctors are human—in 
: short, that they make mistakes, and 
that the grave covers deeply many a 
professional blunder. And yet each time such 
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an item has appeared, nice little protests come, 
ofien couched in undignified language, from 
people who declare I am prejudist against the 
Noble Order of Esculapius. 

And perhaps these good folks are right. 

@ My beloved father is a practicing physician, 
several other very near and dear friends are 
doctors, & I have had tuppence worth of medi- 
cal instruction myself, yet if I can persuade 
men to so live that they will have no use for the 
services of a physician, I would like to do it. 
Along this line I find a writer in the ‘ Inter- 
collegiate Medical Journal”’ has something to 
say # It sounds so curiously Philistinic that I 
I am tempted to clip it : 


And this leads me to mention what has already 
begun and what, God grant, may soon be con- 
summated—the passing of the reflex. When to 
the nerve specialist comes a case of epilepsy, 
with a note from the family physician saying 
that the ovaries have been removed without 
effect, & so perhaps the trouble is in the brain ; 
or a case of convulsive tic, with the message 
that the spasm has continued in spite of cau- 
terization of the turbinates; or, as occurred to 
me a few days ago, he sees a born neuropath 
with typical traumatic neurosis who has under- 
gone five pelvic operations for relief of her nerv- 
ous symptoms—he groans in spirit and looks 
longingly forward to the millennium, when the 
man who operates shall have or procure an 
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adequate understanding of that for which he 
cuts. In the meantime, under the keen scrutiny 
and rigid requirements of neurology, the so- 
called reflex as a cause of great nervous dis- 
order is gradually being pushed into its right- 
ful place—that is, among the relatively unim- 
portant curiosities of etiology. 
¥ 

ERY much in way of sad complaint 

has been written on the unloving ways 

of Married Couples. And now I wish 

to vary the monotony with a small 
protest against too much loving on part of the 
Married—in public. Love between a man and 
woman being the one strictly personal thing in 
the universe it seems meet that its gentle mani- 
festations should not be accompanied by a 
brass band. Unmarried Couples, I will admit, 
are often put to severe straits and there may be 
good excuse for two sitting in public on a chair 
that was built for one. In view of the fact that 
Reuben & Mollie have to love in public or not 
at all, when I find them nestling in the park, or 
by the grassy roadside, or on the Sofa in dimly 
lighted parlor, I inwardly say, ‘God bless you!” 
look the other way, & earnestly study the stars. 
But what must we say of Mr. and Mrs. Smith 
who lovey dovey on the house tops ? We know 
they are married and this is seeming proof 
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that they prefer the society of each other to 
all the world, so it seems superfluous for Mr, 
Smith to softly pull his wife’s ears and say 
ketchy, ketchy, ketchy, on the veranda when 
company has been invited. But really I do not 
think Mr. Smith errs in this matter as much as 
the Lady—she is the one who says at the din- 
ner table, ‘‘ My ownest-own, is oo feelin’ bad 
all over ? poor little oofty-goofty !'’ They have 
little jokes between themselves, shy whisper- 
ings and “you knows!” that mystify and put 
at unrest all the onlookers in Venice. 

I cannot fully agree with a cynical friend who 
declares that Married Couples who caress on 
street corners fight in private g# My opinion is 
that there being conjugal misfits on every hand 
this couple is simply bound to advertise to the 
world that their experience is a success, and 
not being quite sure of it they mutually agree 
to work the amatory wig-wag while the world 
looks on *———>- 

I will admit that the abstract idea of love is 
very beautiful, but the concrete article exempli- 
fied is a thing I will go miles to avoid. 

There is a fine young woman in Albany I really 
used to admire, who now is married. And my 
admiration not being in any way carnal I might 
admire her yet, but still I do not. When I went 
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to make a congratulatory call on the couple last 
week this wife stood behind her husband’s chair 
all the time I was there monkeying with his 
whiskers and patting his bald spot. 
I made that call very short. 
Now did the woman cut these fantastic tricks 
because she wished to show me that she was 
booked, spoken for, engaged, and glad of it, & 
that I could n’t have her and might as well give 
up the chase ? Perhaps. But goodness gracious ! 
I don’t want her and never did, and her rubbing 
the thing into me in that gratuitous fashion 
caused me to go straightway to hunt up Michael 
Monahan & with him forswear thin potations. 
‘‘Conscious weakness takes strong attitudes,” 
says Delsarte. It seems to me that if I loved a 
woman very much, and between us there was 
an absolute understanding, it would not be 
necessary to reassure each other at the opera. 
> 
SLATONIC love is the only kind of 
| love that is blind -® It never knows 
where it is going to fetch up. 


» 
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APANESE journalism, said the mis- 
sionary’s wife, is a singular profession 
in many of its features. There is prac- 

= tically no such thing as freedom of the 
press in Japan # Whenever a newspaper pub- 
lishes something unfriendly to the Government 
it is suppressed, & the editor is sent to prison. 
The real editor is never imprisoned, tho. Every 
newspaper has what the Japanese calla “‘ dum- 
my editor,” and it is his sole duty to go to jail 
every time the paper is suppressed for offend- 
ing the Mikado. Then the real editor changes 
the name of the paper and keeps on publishing 
it. Dummy editors spend most of their time in 
prison @ & 

’T is said Noguchi was an editor & was forced 
to flee from Japan. He must have been a 
“dummy!” 


¥ 
UTH ASHMORE, ingenuous young 
| thing ! has been giving some more ad- 
vise, in her Side Talks With Girls. 
|} She says like this: 





Fremont—I cannot advise any young man to 
marry a woman whom he does not love. 

I would like to know how Fremont got among 
the Young Girls # There’s a misdeal some- 
where. 
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addition to the books 
already named we have 
the following special 
volumes in fine bindings: 

1—BOOK OF JOB $10.00 


Four copies on ‘f Whatman ’’ paper, spec- 
ially hand illumined, bound in full Levant. 
a—ART AND LIFE $10.00 
By Vernon Lee. Three copies. Printed on 
Japan Vellum, hand illumined. Bound in 

full Levant. 

3—RUSKIN AND TURNER $6.00 
Six copies. Specially illumined. Bound in 
boards. 

4—SESAME AND LILIES _ $10.00 
Two copies. Hand illumined, bound in full 
Levant, special tooling. 

5—AS IT SEEMS TO ME $10.00 


By Elbert Hubbard. On ‘‘ Whatman”? pa- 
per, hand illumined, bound in classic Vel- 
lum, tied with tapes. Five copies. 


6—BOOK OF ECCLESIASTES 







$5.00 
Two copies. Bound in classic Vellum, tied 
with tapes. 
rHE ROYCROFT SHOP, 
EAST AURORA, 
NEW YOR! 
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contented riders will tell you 
they are happier and better 
for their wisdom in choosing 


THE MONARCH 


S60-BICYCLE -$60 | 


Honestly Made—Honestly Priced. 
Agencies in every city. 
Catalogue free. 


Monarch Cycle Mfg. Co., 


Chicago, New York, London, Hamburg. 











POSSESS SH HESESHOOESE OHS OOS 


A PERFECT FOOD . 


is the kind that is nutritious, 
digestible, appetizing and inexpen- 
sive : something already prepared and 
absolutely pure. Such is e * 


{~T NITTT with an accent 
GRAN U LA mark over the U 
Alice B. Stockham, M. D., says: 

**Granula is a prepared food sold in pack- 

ages ready for the table. For years I have 

recommended it for invalids and children.”’ 
Originated by Dr. James C. Jackson, the 
founder of America’s Leading Health Re- 
sort. Other physicians endorse it and it is 
used daily by the Jackson Sanatorium and 
similar institutions. 


A Healthful Drink 





Nutritious, Delicious and Health- 
giving beverage: may also be used 
for tonic purposes, 


The best sub- 
stitute for @ 
Teaand Cof- 
fee, because 
it is more eas- 
MARK. ily assimilat- 

ed and does 
not affect weak nerves. Besides, it is 
cheaper than any other really good table 
drink. FREE SAMPLES of each for 8 
cents in stamps to pay postage. 

OUR HOME GRANULA CO 


DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
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Have Seven Special Feat- 
ures that are patented and 
no other wheel can have. 


The patent Spring Tem- 
pered frame enables them 

¥ ¥ Ft, be built lighter and yet * ¥ 
stronger than other wheels. 


The Self-Oiling Bearings 
and Excentric Chain Ad- 
justment are two strong 
points of EXCELLENCE. 


Zan You Afford Not to See Chem? 
WEED & CO., Agts., 


Main Street, - - Buffalo, New York. 














** Sanitas ” 
Means Health 


By use of proper disinfectants 
homes can be kept entirely free 
from germs of the most dreaded 
infectious diseases. 


How to have thoroughly sanitary surroundings is told 
in a pamphlet by Kingzett, the eminent English 
chemist. Price 10 cents. Every household should 
contain this little help to comfortable living. It will 
be sent FREE to subscribers of this magazine. Write 


THE ** SANITAS’”’ CO. (Ltd.,) 
636 to 642 West Fifty-fifth St., New York City. 
Disinfectant and Embrocation Manufacturers, 


F ITCHBURG RAILROAD. 


HOOSAC TUNNEL ROUTE. 
A FIRST CLASS ROUTE BETWEEN 


Chicago, St. Louis, Niagara Falls, Buffalo 
& Boston, and all New England Cities 
with Through Sleeping Cars, 


—Also the short line between— 


SARATOGA & BOSTON 


Send for copy of Summer Excursions. 


J, R. WATSON, G.P.A.. C. A. NIMMO, G.W.P.A,, 
Boston, Mass, Troy, N.Y. 











The Jackson Sanatorium 
AT DANSVILLE, 

Livingston Co., 

New York, > 


was established in 1858 on the above motto. Its 2 
success in restoring to health the people who 
sought its advantages, and in teaching them how 
to live so as to always keep in good health, has 


been phenomenal. 





Do not fail to send for the literature of the 
Sanatorium, which gives illustrations of its 
beautiful situation, and fire-proof building, and 
also every information as to terms & methods of 


treatmenit 
Discard the use of Drugs and get well by ABOL- 
ISHING the CAUSE of YOUR ILL HEALTH. 


Address, J. ARTHUR JACKSON, M. D., es 
Box 1880. ; 








LEHIGH VALLEY RAILROAD 2 


” the Sincerest Flattery | 
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Is imitation, so ’t is said. 


Since the inauguration of the popu- 
lar system of meals en route on the 
a le carte plan, by the....... 


Cebigh Valley Railroad «= « 


the first road to adopt this method— 
where you pay only for what is or- 
dered, and the dining car is attached 
to the train during the entire journey 
—the service has met with such flat- 
tering approval from the traveling 
public, that several other roads have 
considered the advisability of super- 
seding the old table d’hote cars with 
ala carte dimers. ... sec ccce 


TO THE VICTOR BE--—— 
LONGS THE SPOILS 
Therefore, the LEHIGH VALLEY 
should certainly receive full credit for 
this marked improvement in supply- 
ing passengers with meals or refresh- 
ments of the kind they want, just 
when they want them and in such 
quantity of variety as best suits the 
various conditions of mankind. . . . 


Literature, descriptive of this ser- 
vice, mailed on receipt of four cents 
in stamps, by CHAS. S. LEE, General 
Passenger Agent, New York... . 
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MERICAN ACADEMYe 
OF IMMORTALS, other- 
wise the Society of the 
Philistines. An association 
of Book Lovers and Folks 
who Write, Paint and Dream & Or- 
ganized to further Good-Fellowship 
among men and women who believe 
in allowing the widest liberty to Indi- 
viduality in Thought and Expression, 


Article xii. Sec. 2. The annual dues shall be 
one dollar. This shall entitle the member to all 
documents issued by the Society, together with 
one copy of the incomparable Philistine Maga- 
zine, monthly, for one year. 


Article xii. Sec. 7. A Life Membership in the 
Society of the Philistines is Ten Dollars. This 
entitles the member to every number of the 
Philistine Magazine, with bound volumes as 
issued, for ninety-nine years. 

Article xix. Sec. 4. The duties ot each mem- 
ber shall consist in living up to his highest Ideal 
(as nearly as possible) and attending the An- 
nual Dinner sad convenient). 
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